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All the way from Alexandria to Cairo I saw young men and
old men, burned almost black by the sun's rays, sitting beside
the irrigation canals, ceaselessly turning the handle of an
object like a slender wooden barrel, which sucked up water
from the canal and directed it to a higher level.

These poor brown men are pumping life blood into Egypt.
Day after day, year after year, century after century, they
have been at their monotonous task, moving water fi om here
to there, and if they ceased to do so the land of Egypt would
dry up and become a desert. The student of ancient things
looks at these water turners with amazement, for the thing
they are turning all over the Nile Delta to-day is the water-
screw which the mathematician Archimedes invented over
two hundred years before Christ.

The train passed village after village, many of them set
with exquisite picturesqueness among groves of date palms,
or beside blue canals where high-masted giyaselt lay at anchor
with reefed sails, like butterflies with folded wings.

The houses in these villages were small brown boxes of two
and three storeys, built of mud. Unshaped palm trunks
form roofs and ceilings, and protruded from the walls.
On the flat roofs were built elaborate pigeon houses, round
which thousands of blue and white birds fluttered.

Brown children, turkeys, chickens, donkeys, camels, and
water-buffaloes crowded the narrow, dusty space between
the houses, while the women, quite aged at twenty-five and
old at thirty, sat at their house doors, or beneath acacia and
eucalyptus trees, pounding maize for bread or baking flat
cakes in outdoor ovens.

Even during a short railway journey in Egypt you can
understand the two main factors in the life of the people: the
sun and the Nile. The Nile makes life possible in the narrow
strip of green which is Egypt, and the sun pulls up the crops
as if by a magnet.

From the beginnings of civilisation Egyptian agriculture
has always depended on the annual flooding of the Nile,
and on the covering of fresh mud which the river brings
down from the Abyssinian highlands and spreads over the
valley. This mud raises the level of the land four inches a
century, and the general level of the Nile valley is to-day seven